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the unity of Christendom was the one thing taken for granted
everywhere. There had always been in the Middle Ages a
great variety of opinion among churchmen on all kinds of
matters. Those doctrines which were defined were accepted
but they were relatively few. The canon law itself only
became defined and accessible in a uniform presentation in the
late Middle Ages. There was room left for great divergence
of views and interpretation. Even in an open dispute, such as
that between Becket and Henry II, the papacy was reluctant
to intervene and quick to pardon and forget. It could well
afford to because, when it intervened, its intervention was
decisive. Its reserved power was unchallenged. The so-called
ages of faith were in reality ages of constant disputation and it
can be easily shown that almost all the cardinal doctrines of
the reformers originate in the writings of some clerical author
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth century, most of whom
had never been called on by the papacy formally to abjure their
opinions. Individual clergy and laymen had been used and
allowed for centuries before the Reformation to say very much
what they thought. It was only when an organized body of
heretics such as the Albigenses or the Lollards had challenged
the authority of the State with anti-social or revolutionary
doctrines that persecution had followed. In any case, the
matter was in practice within the discretion of the individual
bishops. There were three hundred and sixty-five heresy trials
in England in the thirteen years before Luther's challenge, but
they were confined to four dioceses.

Further, the medieval Church had always looked to the
secular power to suppress heresy and, following St. Paul,
had always conceded to the secular power, subject always
to the primacy of the spiritual power, a measure of divine
authority.

When,, therefore, in 1531 both Houses of Convocation
accepted the royal supremacy 'as far as the divine law allows,5
they were not, consciously, asserting an obviously heretical
doctrine, any more than were the university divines when, even
earlier, they had pronounced against the validity of the king's
marriage to Catherine of Aragon* They could not know that
the king was, quite consciously, aiming at the totality of power